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REPORT. 


In  asking  again  the  attention  of  our  fellow  citizens,  your 
Committee  can  say  nothing  new  on  the  intrinsic  value  of 
Education,  or  the  importance  of  sustaining  and  improving  our 
Common  Schools. 

We  come  with  our  renewed,  humble  offering,  as  the  guardi- 
ans of  the  children  and  youth,  in  their  education.  We  come 
to  tell  what  we  know,  and  testify  what  we  have  seen,  of 
encouragement  and  discouragement,  in  relation  to  the  present 
position  of  our  schools  ; and  to  point  out  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  proper  education  of  every  child. 

Where  we  can,  we  will  praise ; but  where  reproof  is  neces- 
sary, we  must  be  allowed  to  speak  without  fear  or  favor,  in 
consulting  for  “the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,’^ 
which,  according  to  the  definition  of  the  venerable,  departed 
Adams,  means  “ the  greatest  good  of  all.” 

We  are  happy  to  report,  on  the  whole,  a manifest  and  pleas- 
ing upward  progress,  in  our  department. 

Our  Schools,  all  things  considered,  have  had  well  qualified, 
diligent  teachers,  with  good  habits,  and  unblemished  moral 
character,  so  far  as  we  know. 

If  there  is  lack  any  where  on  the  part  of  instructors,  it  is 
want  of  skill  to  modernize  and  improve  methods  of  teaching  ; 
a want  of  energy  and  tact  in  governing  ; a want  of  professional 
enthusiasm; — gifts  which,  if  they  come  at  all,  must  come 
spontaneously,  like  a fountain,  bursting  and  sparkling  from  the 
earth. 

On  the  whole  then,  since  we  stand  No.  71  in  the  State 
average  of  Schools,  and  No.  14  among  the  twenty-one  towns 
of  our  own  county,  it  is  just  and  proper  to  say,  that  our  schools 
are  good  schools,  on  the  gradual  yet  ascending  grade,  with 
brightening,  extending  prospects  before  them  ; while  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  ample  room  above  and  beyond,  to  go  up 
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higher,  and  elevate  our  position,  and  enlarge  the  boundary  of 
our  horizon. 

Never  before  have  we  seen  so  many  parents  and  friends 
present  at  the  examinations,  as  the  past  year. 

At  no  previous  time  has  the  general  average  of  the  children’s 
attendance  at  school  been  so  great  as  the  past  summer  and 
winter. 

A committee,  raised  for  the  ^purpose,  report  544  children  and 
youth  in  town,  between  the  ages  of  4 and  16,  of  whom,  we 
find  by  the  registers  from  the  several  districts,  that  361  has 
been  the  average  attendance  in  summer,  and  422  the  average 
attendance  for  the  winter. 

This  is  a great  advance  in  the  general  attendance ; and  we 
would  say  that  teachers  and  scholars,  as  a whole,  have  acquit- 
ted themselves  well  the  past  year. 

There  is  better  order  and  discipline  in  the  schools  ; the  chil- 
dren have  improved  in  habits  and  personal  appearance ; they 
come  to  school  in  more  tidy  apparel,  with  washed  hands  and 
faces,  hair  combed  and  brushed  ; thus  giving  a more  agreeable 
odor,  and  inviting  appearance,  to  the  school  room. 

They  are  becoming  more  and  more  familiar  with  vocal 
music,  the  value  of  which  is  of  immense  importance  to 
children. 

They  are  resting,  exercising,  and  developing  their  limbs  and 
muscles,  and  strengthening  their  physical  powers,  by  positions 
of  body,  and  the  practice  of  calisthenics  at  short  and  suitable 
times  in  school  hours ; and  while  these  exercises,  with  music, 
afford  them  recreation  and  momentary  respite  in  the  midst  of 
close  mental  application,  they  at  the  same  time  quicken  the 
circulation,  develop  and  strengthen  the  entire  system,  and  the 
vital  functions. 

Thus  far  we  have  imitated  the  good  physician  who,  the 
moment  he  discovers  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  returning 
health,  is  ready  to  praise  the  medicine  and  cheer  the  patient. 

But  now  we  must  turn  surgeon,  and  use  the  lancet  and 
scalpel,  however  unwelcome  the  task,  however  painful  the 
operation  ; since  this  course  is  one  of  necessity  and  mercy,  in 
order  to  expose  and  remove  the  gangrene,  and  restore  the  dis- 
eased to  sound  health  and  a happy  existence. 

There  are  544  children  and  youth  in  town,  but  of  this  num- 
ber more  than  100  do  not  darken  the  door  of  a school-house, 
and  receive  no  benefit  from  our  common  schools. 

Somebody  is  to  blame,  if  these  children  grow  up  with  no 
right  mental  or  moral  culture  to  fit  them  for  the  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  subsequent  life. 

Are  not  parents  in  fault,  if  they  are  so  indifferent  to  the  edu- 
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cation  of  their  offspring  as  not  to  see  that  they  go  to  school 
some  portion  of  the  year,  at  least  ? 

Is  it  right  that  children  should  be  kept  from  school  the  year 
round,  to  rock  the  cradle,  or  toil  at  a loom  or  spinning-jenny 
for  the  parents,  when  the  law  of  nature  and  nature’s  God  is, 
that  the  “ parents  should  provide  for  the  children,  and  not  the 
children  for  the  parents  ” ? 

We  have  reason  to  believe  there  are  children  in  town  kept 
from  school  the  year  round,  to  toil  and  sweat  for  those  who 
ought  to  toil  and  sweat  to  give  them  a chance  for  instruction. 

We  know  of  one  family,  the  daughters  of  which  have  never 
been  in  school  in  town,  but  are  kept  at  work,  summer  and 
winter,  with  no  respite  for  going  to  school.  We  are  credibly 
informed  that  the  parents  of  that  family  receive  sixty  dollars  a 
month  from  the  toil  of  their  children,  and  when  the  father 
receives  their  wages,  we  see  him  reeling  in  our  streets,  till  he 
has  spent  the  hard  earnings  of  his  family  in  intemperance. 

Are  there  not  some  business  men  among  us  in  the  wrong,  if 
they  violate  the  law  of  the  State,  and  expose  themselves  to  a 
heavy  penalty,  for  employing  children  and  youth  under  a cer- 
tain age  the  year  round,  and  thus  tempt  the  parents  to  keep 
them  ever  at  work,  and  never  at  school  ? 

A bright  looking  boy,  not  long  since,  stepped  up  to  one  of 
your  Committee  in  the  post-office,  and  asked  the  committee- 
man to  read  the  subscriber’s  name  on  a newspaper.  That  boy 
was  asked  if  he  could  read  or  write  ; and  answered,  with  a 
mortified,  downcast  look,  he  could  do  neither.  His  age  was 
not  ascertained,  but  he  was  believed  to  be  under  16  ; and  if  we 
are  rightly  informed,  he  is  at  work  the  year  through  in  one  of 
our  business  establishments,  with  no  opportunity  to  go  to 
school. 

/ That  boy  is  soon  to  be  of  age,  a citizen  of  the  State,  to  go 
out  in  his  ignorance,  with  no  self-culture,  into  a world  full  of 
temptations,  liable  to  be  imposed  on  by  those  ev^er  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  another’s  ignorance,  infirmities,  or  necessi- 
ties, to  secure  their  own  selfish  ends. 

Is  it  just,  then,  or  generous,  that  parents  or  business  men 
should  thus  keep  children  ever  from  school,  and  for  a mess  of 
pottage,  rob  them  of  an  inestimable  birthright,  a common  school 
education  ? 

Every  father  and  mother,  or  guardian  in  health,  can  afford  a 
child  at  least  three  months’  annual  instruction  ; and  if  parents 
are  sick,  then  in  the  name  of  justice  and  humanity  let  the  com- 
munity care  for  them  three  months,  and  let  the  children  stop 
work  for  that  period,  and  go  to  school. 

No  business  man  can  plead  a reasonable  excuse  for  violating 
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a good  law,  and  detaining  children  and  youth  in  his  employ  the 
year  round,  and  thus  rob  an  immortal  spirit  of  that  mental  and 
moral  culture  which,  under  God,  will  fit  it  for  this  life,  and 
the  life  to  come. 

These  are  the  plague-spots  on  our  body  politic  ; these  the 
hinderances  to  the  complete,  healthy  working  of  our  free  schools 
in  town,  designed  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number* 
Parents  are  indifferent  or  prejudiced  in  relation  to  the  educa- 
tion of  children ; employers  of  the  young,  whom  the  State  pro- 
tects in  their  business,  are  not  careful  to  see  that  they  do  not 
detain  from  school  the  year  round,  those  of  the  young  for  whom 
the  State  has  made  provision  for  their  schooling. 

These  evils,  tremendous  in  their  consequences  to  the  young, 
it  is  no  pleasure  to  uncover  here,  and  expose  them  in  open  day. 
But,  as  the  guardians  and  well-wishers  of  your  children,  we 
cannot  pass  them  by  in  silence,  lest  we  prove  recreant  to  our 
trust,  and  offend  against  our  own  conscience,  the  rights  of 
humanity,  and  the  claims  of  God. 

We  have  presented  an  outline  of  the  encouragements  and 
hinderances  in  the  working  of  the  Common  School  system, 
within  the  boundaries  under  our  immediate  supervision.  We 
will  now  fill  up  the  drawing  with  a brief  sketch  of  the  schools 
in  the  several  Districts. 


District  No.  1. 

This  District  has  a larger  than  usual  proportion  of  small 
scholars ; and  hence  improvement  is  not  so  apparent  in  this  as 
in  some  other  schools.  It  labors  under  other  disadvantages,  too 
common.  We  refer  to  change  of  teachers,  the  influx  and  efflux 
of  families.  These  changes  are  not  favorable  to  real,  permanent 
progress. 

Miss  Maria  Crane,  of  Canton,  taught  the  Summer  term  with 
commendable  success,  till  near  the  close,  when  some  difficulty, 
of  which  we  have  no  definite  knowledge,  occurred,  and  some 
of  the  larger  pupils  left  before  the  examination.  Such  occur- 
rences, arising  from  whatever  source,  are  always  injurious  to 
the  school,  and  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 

Miss  Elizabeth  French,  of  Canton,  taught  the  Winter  term  ,* 
a young  lady  of  kind  feelings  and  amiable  deportment,  but 
lacking  somewhat  that  native  energy  which  sends  a thrill 
through  the  school-room,  and  wakes  up  the  dormant  powers  of 
children  to  activity  and  enthusiasm. 

On  the  whole,  the  examination  of  her  school  was  praisewor- 
thy, the  teacher  and  pupils  having  improved  their  time  and 
made  commendable  progress.  We  would  recommend  to  this 
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District  to  make  the  relation  of  instructor  a permanent  one,  so 
long  as  it  is  possible. 


District  No.  2. 

This  is  decidedly  the  most  advanced  school  in  town ; and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  this.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
general  average  of  native  talent  is  much,  if  any,  larger  or  supe- 
rior in  this,  over  some  other  districts ; but  in  no  district  have 
the  native  powers  of  children  taken  a better  and  higher  start  of 
development.  This  is  a rural  district,  with  a beautiful  and 
inviting  school-house, — the  second  home  of  children.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  school  is  awake,  and  there  have  been  able 
and  efficient  instructors. 

Miss  Susan  W.  Tolman,  of  Dorchester,  taught  the  Summer 
term ; a young  lady  of  ability  and  pleasing  maimers,  of  tact  and 
energy  for  government  and  instruction,  and  she  infused  her 
spirit  throughout  the  school-room.  The  examination  was  very 
satisfactory  in  all  departments,  and  showed  what  can  be  done 
when  teachers  know  how  to  work,  and  pupils  know  how  to 
learn,  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  past  Winter  term  has  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Mead, 
of  Shrewsbury;  a young  gentleman  of  character  and  talent,  and 
one  who  loves  his  work.  It  is  a sufficient  comment  on  what 
he  is  as  an  instructor,  to  know  that  he  made  this  remark,  after 
visiting  one  of  the  excellent  schools  of  Dorchester — I had 
rather  be  the  principal  of  that  school  than  to  be  Governor  of  the 
State.” 

These  are  the  teachers  we  want ; not  those  who  instruct  for 
the  pay  only,  or  make  teaching  a mere  hobby  to  ride  up  to 
some  other  pursuit ; we  want  teachers  whose  heart  and  soul  is 
in  the  work,  and  mean  to  make  this  their  permanent  business. 
Love  for  their  work  will  make  mankind  enthusiastic,  com- 
petent, and  successful  in  any  profession  ; and  till  the  commu- 
nity will  give  such  teachers  pay  sufficient  to  live  by  teaching, 
they  need  not  expect  to  secure  the  services  of  first  rate  teachers, 
we  need  not  look  to  see  our  common  schools  become  equal  to 
select,  high  schools. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Mead’s  school  was  equal  to  our  high 
anticipations  ; there  were  evidence  of  mutual  attachment  be- 
tween instructor  and  pupils,  ample  proof  of  solid  progress  in 
every  department,  and  admirable  discipline.  Teacher  and 
taught  acquitted  themselves  with  honor,  and  parents  are  now 
reaping  the  fruits  of  their  past  outlay  and  effort  for  the  culture 
of  their  children. 

Most  heartily  we  wish  that  this  district  would  raise  a com- 
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petent  annual  salary,  and  secure  the  permanent  services  of  Mr. 
Mead. 

What  greater  earthly  boon  could  they  give  their  children 
than  a good  education,  under  such  a teacher?  and  then  send 
them  out  into  the  world  with  nothing  but  a good  education, 
and  an  unblemished  character,  to  earn  their  own  bread  in  their 
sweat  and  toil. 

Better  far  to  spend  earnings  to  adorn  and  furnish  the  mind 
and  heart  with  right  mental  and  moral  culture,  than  leave  this 
work  undone,  and  give  the  children  in  money  what  it  would 
have  cost  to  educate  them  well,  there  on  the  very  spot  where 
they  were  born. 

We  repeat,  no  hard  earnings  could  be  put  into  so  good  an 
investment,  as  to  spend  them  in  a permanent  annual  salary,  to 
keep  an  able  and  efficient  teacher  there  on  the  ground  from 
year  to  year,  to  take  the  children  in  early  life  and  train  them, 
till  ready  to  go  out  and  enter  on  the  sterner  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  world. 

Under  such  an  arrangement,  no  child  need  be  sent  from 
home  to  finish  their  education  for  any  common  occupations  ; 
and  every  child  would  have  an  equal  chance  to  secure  an  ex- 
cellent education. 


District  No.  3. 

Here  are  two  large  schools,  158  scholars  reported  in  the  dis- 
trict, with  an  average  attendance  of  nearly  70  pupils  in  each 
department ; too  onerous  a charge  for  any  one  teacher,  too  large 
a school  for  the  general  welfare. 

This  obstacle  has  prevented  the  schools  from  doing  all  they 
might  have  done  the  past  year,  and,  on  the  whole,  both  de- 
partments have  done  as  much  as  we  could  expect. 

Miss  Sarah  K.  Batchelder  of  Canton,  has  taught  the  primary 
school,  a young  lady  of  good  abilities  and  amiable  manners, 
and  we  believe  has  given  general  satisfaction.  The  children, 
though  a host,  have  shown  their  attachment  to  their  teacher  by 
a general  attendance,  and  she  has  given  them  all  her  time  and 
attention.  They  have  improved  in  mind  and  manners  all  we 
could  expect,  considering  the  small  amount  of  time  each  day 
which  can  possibly  be  allotted  to  each  pupil  in  so  large  a 
school. 

The  summer  term  of  the  juvenile  school  was  in  charge  of 
Miss  Betsey  J.  Sampson  of  South  Hanson,  a young  lady  well 
qualified  ; but  distrusting  too  much  her  ability  to  govern  rude 
boys,  she  resigned  her  trust.  We  have  no  doubt  with  a little 
more  self-confidence,  she  might  have  succeeded  in  managing 
and  instructing  the  school  with  good  success. 
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The  winter  term  has  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lorenzo  Fair- 
banks of  New  Boston,  New  Hampshire,  under  whose  tuition 
the  school  has  made  commendable  progress,  considering  the 
size  of  the  school  and  other  obstacles.  Mr.  Fairbanks  is  a 
young  gentleman  of  pleasing  address  and  suitable  literary 
qualifications.  He  excels  as  a penman,  and  the  children  have 
' done  well  in  writing. 

There  is  a want  of  enterprise  and  enthusiasm,  as  well  as 
discipline  in  that  school,  to  which  we  would  call  the  instruc- 
tor’s special  attention  and  effort,  to  remedy  these  evils. 

We  have  report  of  158  scholars  in  that  growing  district,  and 
the  Committee  earnestly  recommend  three  divisions  in  that 
school,  an  infant,  primary,  and  juvenile  department. 

The  basement  story  of  the  school -house  can  be  made  suita- 
ble, and  amply  commodious  for  an  infant  department,  with  very 
trifling  expense. 

This  will  give  the  school  three  divisions  of  about  fifty  in 
each : by  this  arrangement  the  pupils  can  be  better  classed, 
according  to  age  and  ability  ; and  as  fast  as  qualified  can  pass 
up  from  a lower  to  a higher  department  in  regular  classes. 
Each  department  will  then  be  of  suitable  size  for  one  teacher, 
and  all  the  children  have  a better  and  more  equal  chance  to  go 
through  a regular  process  of  culture,  and  come  out  with  a better 
education  in  the  end. 

The  district  has  purchased  the  past  year,  the  outline  maps,  a 
globe,  and  a fine  large  map  of  Massachusetts ; and  the  children 
are  reaping  the  benefits  of  this  valuable  acquisition  to  the  de- 
partment of  geography. 

District  No.  4. 

Here  is  a marked  and  pleasing  change.  The  teacher.  Miss 
Eliza  I.  Stetson  of  Stoughton,  has  been  there  the  past  year, 
and  we  are  certain  of  one  thing,  she  has  made  that  school  what 
no  previous  teacher  has  made  it,  since  our  acquaintance  with 
the  District.  The  secret  of  her  success  is,  we  apprehend,  a 
devotion  to  her  work,  and  a tact  for  drawing  out  the  powers 
and  affections  of  her  pupils ; traits  which  we  wish  were  more 
common  among  instructors. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  the  pleasing  change  in  the  attendance, 
appearance,  habits  and  manners  of  her  pupils.  The  face  of 
things  is  altered  there  amazingly  for  the  better,  and  we  have 
seldom  seen  a better  specimen  of  the  “ wilderness  made  to  bud 
and  blossom  as  the  rose.” 

So  much  for  a good,  faithful,  skilful  and  permanent  teacher, 
who  goes  with  a missionary  spirit  to  the  work  ; such  a teacher 
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will  make  the  desert  a fruitful  field  any  where.  The  exami- 
nation was  more  than  we  anticipated,  and  that  District  need 
not  be  afraid  to  compare  with  any  other  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

District  No.  5. 

Miss  Clara  B.  Tucker  of  Canton,  has  taught  here  summer 
and  winter,  and  the  school  is  now  reaping  the  benefits  of  a per- 
manent and  successful  instruction.  The  examinations  were 
very  satisfactory,  the  reading  and  recitations  of  the  school 
praise-worthy,  the  pencil  drawings  of  some  of  the  children 
attracting  attention. 

Drawing,  properly  managed  in  school,  and  not  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  time  due  to  other  studies,  is  a good  discipline  to 
enable  children  to  cultivate  their  taste,  control  the  hand,  and 
command  the  pen.  The  instructress  and  pupils  are  working 
well,  and  are  making  good  improvement. 

We  hope  the  District  will  remodel  their  school-room,  and 
suspend  the  outline  maps  to  assist  the  children's  eyes,  as  well 
as  memories,  in  the  study  of  geography. 

District  No.  6. 

This  is  a difficult  field  of  labor,  but  there  has  been  a change 
for  the  better  since  we  last  reported.  Miss  Julia  A.  Osgood  of 
Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  has  taught  the  past  summer  and 
winter  term.  She  has  exerted  a benign  and  good  moral  influ- 
ence, and  has  shown  much  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  pupils. 
Things  are  assuming  a better  shape  there,  and  if  she  can 
awaken  more  of  a spirit  of  diligence  and  enthusiasm,  the  school 
-bids  fair  to  be  prosperous  and  successful. 

There  are  smart,  bright  children  in  that  District,  and  these 
have  made  commendable  progress.  It  was  a misfortune  that 
some  of  the  larger  scholars  either  took  French  leave,  or  were 
allowed  by  their  parents  to  be  absent,  from  the  closing  exami- 
nation. Their  school-house  is  now  neat  and  inviting ; and  we 
hope  to  see  the  outline  maps  there  another  term. 


District  No.  7. 

The  same  kind  and  interested  instructress.  Miss  Harriet 
Reynolds,  of  Sharon,  still  goes  in  and  out  before  the  children 
who  have  received,  many  of  them,  all  their  public  instruction  at 
her  hand,  and  a healthy  tone  of  moral  influence  from  her 
example.  The  examinations,  both  summer  and  winter,  were 
very  satisfactory  in  all  branches.  There  is  an  unusual  number 
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of  sweet  singers  in  this  school,  and  a large  proportion  of  fine 
writers,  considering  their  ages. 

We  were  happy  to  be  entertained  with  public  speaking,  and 
dialogues  between  the  pupils,  at  the  closing  examination.  This 
serves  to  cultivate  a taste  for  correct  speaking,  and  gives  the 
children  confidence  in  themselves,  to  appear  before  others. 

The  District  has  given  the  school  the  past  term  a fine  globe, 
of  large  size,  which  has  awakened  an  interest  in  the  study  of 
geography.  We  hope  soon  to  see  the  outline  maps  adorning 
the  school-room. 

We  will  close  by  simply  adding,  that,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion, we  find  no  record  of  the  schools  being  visited  by  the  gen- 
tlemen added  to  the  Committee  at  the  commencement  of  the  ^ 
past  year.  We  hope,  if  these  gentlemen  are  re-appointed,  that 
they  will  help  us  to  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  B.  HAMMOND, 

for  the  Committee. 


Voted  to  print  400  copies  of  the  foregoing  Report. 

William  Horton,  Town  Clerk. 
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